THE PRIME MINISTER

call out its Palmerstons, its Lloyd Georges and its Churchills in time of
war and send them packing when the war is over. In wartime there is
one supreme governmental function, which must inevitably be the
Prime Minister's personal concern, and all else must be subordinated
to it. The items of the Cabinet agenda have a central theme; proposals
from the departments which have no close connection with the winning
of the war are not irrelevant but subordinate. Mr Asquith and Mr Neville
Chamberlain both made the mistake of not putting the Government
itself on a war footing.

Mr Churchill made no such mistake. He had himself appointed
Minister of Defence by way of a gesture, for his effective power lay in
his position as chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. Through the
Chiefs of the Staffs orders went direct to the commanders of the armed
forces. Nevertheless, matters of policy had still to be settled by the
Cabinet, and Mr Churchill's strength lay in the fact that, backed by the
advice of the Chiefs of the Staffs, he had the confidence of his colleagues
in the Cabinet. He has himself described the situation:

As confidence grew the War Cabinet intervened less actively in operational
matters, though they watched them with close attention and full knowledge.
They took almost the whole weight of home and party affairs off my
shoulders, thus setting me free to concentrate upon the main theme. With
regard to all future operations of importance I always consulted them in
good time; but, while they gave careful consideration to the issues involved,
they frequently asked not to be informed of dates and details, and indeed
on several occasions stopped me when I was about to unfold these to them.1

He mentions particularly that some of his messages to President
Franklin D. Roosevelt were circulated to the War Cabinet after they
had been sent.

Never did a British Prime Minister receive from Cabinet colleagues the
loyal and true aid which I enjoyed during the next five years from these men
of all parties in the State. Parliament, while maintaining free and active
criticism, gave continuous, overwhelming support to all measures proposed
by the Government, and the nation was united and ardent as never before.3

1 Winston Churchill, The Second World War, n, p. 18.
3 IfaL p. 24.
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